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ANGLO-FRENCH COLLABORATION 



Madaxib Ellen IIokoi* 



T AST November England had visitors from France. Those 
■ ^ visitors were University people and politicians and they came to 
talk with their British colleagues about Spain. There were Professor 
Victor Basch, chaiimun of the Civil Liberties Union, Professor Paul 
Laugevin. chairman of the World Committee against War and Fascism, 
Professor Albert Bavet, member of (be Board of the Radical 
Socialist Party, Jean Longuet, member of tho Committee of the 
Socialist International, etc. 

They me: Englishmen of all political ponies and factions: Winatou 
Churchill, Major Atlee, the leader of the Labour Party, Noel Baker, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, Miss Rathbone. H. G. Wells and many other®. 

After England and France had made an abortive attempt on 
December 4th to uphold the policy of non-intervention, a report was 
published on December 18th by a British parliamentary delegation 
which had vUited Sp3iu On December 19th the Anglo- French 
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conference was held in Paris as the first result of the collaboration 
started in London. French 3nd English met Belgian, Dutch and 
Austrian politicians and physicians, and also Jean Zymmski one of the 
leaders of the Internutioual Brigade. Nearly all had been in Spain 
subsequent to July 18th. Finally, on January Mli-lTtli, a large 
International Conference was held for the purpose of planning the co- 
operation of all forces to come to the aid of republican Spain. 

A pamphlet entitled " Frenchmen and Englishmen speak U> you 
about Spain and Peaco " contains a summary of the British parlia- 
mentary delegation's report and the principal speeches made at the 
Anglo-Freuch conference. One need not look at the names to perceive 
tho difference between the French and the British. That depends not 
ODly on the French temperament but also on Franco's geographical 
and political position. The French have Spain right on their doorstep. 
One step arid the reports and the people cross the frontier into their 
country. There is no Frenchman who does not regard the events iu 
Spain as a direct mcnsco to France. England is not so close and 
besides (bey hare tho privilege of what Lonin called the waiting-room 
policy. 

Another little difference is the absence of rhe name of the Italian 
dictator from the French speeches. The French had allowed Mussolini 
to disappear from that worldbistoric scene. They only knew of one 
Fascist- dictator who helped General Franco in Spain. The English 
knew of two. This little difference has been noticed before and every 
time has had an unfortunate influence on political events. The two 
rival Great Powers do not make a harmonious team. When the 
English thought that matters were going too far in Ethiopia, Prance 
turned a deaf ear. When France cried out about the occupation of the 
ldiinc, Englaud did the tame, and thought it was all a reasonable and 
inn«went joke. In Spain they have both been in dilemma ; they both 
landed in the country in an intervention in favour of the in -urgent*, 
and tlii* they agreed to call non .intervention. 

It was scarcely accidental that Mussolini's name di I not rro«« the 
Fienchuien’s lips. Bother was it a remnant of the l.-.val |«>bcy, 
which has been left ns an appen lage to the Popular Prim. In that 
cate one may use Zyromsbi'a words about the blockade: "It is 
excusable to err once, twice or thrice. but it is inexcusable to go on 
erring about the same events." Aud he continues: "A' for the 
blockade, it is too late. It would only be a really effective blockade if 
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the Pyrenese frontier and the coast frontier — both of Spain Bud of 
Portugal were closed.” 

The British Liberal. Wilfred Roberts, who was one of the speakers 
at the conference and also a member of the parliamentary delegation, 
briefly summarised his impression* of tho-e ten days in Spain. Besides 
Roberts, the delegation consisted of two Conservative military men and 
two members of the Labour Party. 

Their object was purely humanitarian. They were to persuade 
Franco to go gently when lie became master of Madrid. But they 
found the military situation quite different from what they had 
expected. The Englishmen thought General Franco's chances of 
taking Madrid were " nil.” 

The report which i* signed by all 6ve oontains a description of the 
effects of the bombardment. A third or a fourth of the buildings have 
been destroyed. One third or one fourth of the population must 
therefore be without a roof over their heads, deprived of everything, 
bedding, clothes, the possibility of preparing food for themselves. The 
following passage in the report is most damning for General Franco 
uud his methods: " The bombardment has been most effective in tbo 
moat densely populated working-class quarters. There are even build- 
ings of military importance that have not been bombarded. The object 
of the bombardment has evidently been to terrorise the civil population 
and break Madrid’s resistance. But it has failed.” This last sentence 
is one of the many expressions of these Englishmen's admiration for 
the undaunted determination of the Spanish people not to allow them- 
selves to be mastered either by their own people or by tbo foreigners 
who are helping them. 

What is most urgent at the moment, says the report, is tho 
evacuation of Madrid. Tho Spanish Government is doing what it can. 
but that is hopolessly insufficient. Normally Madrid has a million 
inhabitants. Innumerable refugees from the surrounding country have 
increased tiie number, whilst onc-third of the town's owu inhabitants 
arc in the same situation. The Government is short of conveyances. 
The lorries which supply the town with food go back crammed with 
women aud children, but in that way no more than 2,000 can be 
evacuated each day. When more than half-a-inillion have to go, that 
rate is hopeless. 

Another problem ia where to take them. Valencia, which is 
nearest, like Madrid is already full of refugees. Catalonia, which is 
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twice ss tar away from Madrid, 10 mile*, i* the bent place. Rut how 
are they to be got there ? The municipal Government of Madrid ie 
face to face with a hopeless ta&k. Most of them are young, 
mute very young enthusiastic wotkeis devoid of all experience, un- 
impeachably honest and lull of idealism ..French organisations have 
undertaken the care of od.OuU children. British organisations could 
do the same. The French Premier, Leon Blum, has promised Ini 
support in the evacuation of Madrid, but what is required is inter- 
national co-operation to facilitate the evacuation. 

The two main points on which all tbo speeches at the Anglo- 
French conference lurried were the question of capitalist interests 
and the risk of the W3r spreading. 

Professor Bavct turned to the Englishmen and asked whether 
they did not share his belief that, if France were attacked again and 
the Germans were in Calais it would not mean that the women and 
children of Loudon were mutilated and killed by Hiller’s bunhs, as 
was now the cose in Spain. And as to the risk of wur, lie was 
convinced that a lirm British policy towards Hitter would be the only 
means of stopping it in Spain and preventing it from spreading to 

tho rest of Europ« They already had the proof. On the day when 

Soviet Russia bad had enough of non-intervention systematically 
broken by Germany and had commenced to supply Madrid, Hiller 
had not declared war on Soviet Russia.” 

When Wilfred Roberts had ended his summary of the report 
he concluded bis speech by expressing his own opinion: " There has 
been no real change in public opinion in England regarding non- 
intervention. There is a vast difference between England and her 
Conservative Government and France wiih her Social-Democrat ic 
Government. But there arc many English conservative* who consider 
that it will be risky for British interests if Franco wins. It is im- 
perative that England and Franco fix a limit for the stream of 
volunteers joining Franco. I have not much faith in Germany and 
July being willing to sign that. The result may my easily be that 
the British and French Governments prevent the volunteers from 
supporting democratic Spain, while Mussolini and Hitler continuo 
to send militarily-equipped troops to Franco." And he added, to tbo 
obvious pleasure of the Communist Senator, Marcel Cacbin : " It is 
certain tbat, if Geimany and Italy were brought faco to face with a 
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unanimous France, England and Russia, they would not dare to 
continue the game/’ 

But international politics have nothing to do with unanimity 
and Franco’s two helpers are calmly continuing their activity, while 
the equilibrist Mr. Eden shakes hands with one of them across naval 
agreement and with the other one over a gentlemen's agreement. 
And instead of finding u means of stopping the flow of troop* to 
Franco, hr hit on the idea of applying the British Foreign Recruiting 
Act to prevent British volunteers from helping the republican govern- 
ment of Spain. 

The vastly different French Popular Front hastened to follow 
10 Mr. Eden’s wake. Although, as the Socialist Vidal said in the 
Chamber, it was naturally unjust to throw idealistic volunteer* 
together with regular troops, the Bill was passed unanimously in 
order at* the Communist Peri said, to give t lie Fascist dictators an 
example to copy i 

Shortly after thiic successful collaboration between the Govern- 
ments, England and France met again on January 16ib-17tb, in Pari* 
for the third International Co-ordination Conference regarding help 
u> republican Spain. Professor Rascb and Longevin were tire chair- 
men of tire committee, twelve other countries were represented, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden in addition to 
the big countries. Denmark wa9 nor present. There were from 
four to five hundred delegates from a score of countries. 

On the first day Victor Basch presided *od gave a brief outline 
of what the committee already had clone. First of all they had 
organized a delegation to Spain : Senator Bran ting, the Vice-President 
of the Swedish Chamber of Deputies, Duelos. Zyromek: and Henaff. 
On September lOtli a permanent delegate, Mine, HuysmUft was 
sent to Alicante to collect and distribute everythiag that was 
forwarded. As already mentioned, they had two representatives in 
Ixindon at the Conference, and, besides meetings and exhibitions, 
they have opened a Correspondence Centre, which every day forwarded 
hundreds of letters between the Spanish soldiers and their families. 

From the delegates retort it appeared that the labour organisa- 
tion* in all countries had been first with their help. At the top of 
the list was naturally France. It interests u? more in Denmark to 
learn what the small countries have done, than what the bigger ones 
have done. Norway and Sweden, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland 
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lias their delegations. Denmark is represented by " Red Help" and 
* Scandia Help.” Miied committees have been formed in most 
countries, in which the democratic organisations and anti-fascist 
intellectuals of all camps sit together with the representatives of the 
workers. 

Sweden soems to have done most with her National Committee 
of which Brantiog is Chairman, and her collection of 800.000 Icr. 
Belgium too has done great work. While the Belgian Catholics 
sent Franco large sums, the workers sent ships laden with clothing 
and food to Madrid. Isabelle Blume told of how the other sections 
of the population had done their share: " For example, we appealed 
for hospitality for the Spanish children. In the course of two days 
we received nearly 1,000 offers. Now we are collecting for a fully 
equipped hospital. We have almost all the necessary sheets and 
blankets. And tho sympathy is increasing. If they can go on fight- 
ing and dying in Spain, surely we can also go on giving and 
helpiDg." Even Switzerland, which baa both Nazi and Fascist 
neighbours has her committee of Friends of Republican Spain which 
had sent ambulances filled with medical materials and clothing, and 
eight lorries of all kinds of things. Denmark is the only country 
that has left everything to tho workers to do. 

The report that gave the best idea of conditions in Spain catno 
from Mme. Huvsmans, the Committee's permanent delegate. " For 
two months I have been in Spain. I have been through twenty 
bombardments in Madrid. Every day and every night it went on. 
By day the people stood still and looked up at the aeroplanes to see if 
they wore their own or the enemy's. But at night no defence was 
possible, for in the dark it was impossible for tho Government 
machines to distinguish between friend and foe. There was a 
shortage of everything in the city. We had no ambulances. They 
were at the front, and even there their numbers wero too small. 
When Madrid is being bombarded the wounded cannot be taken to 
hospital. And sometimes the dead lie where they fall. Many women 
and children have been unable to get away because the Spaniel) 
Government were not allowed to buy the necessary means of transport 
abroad. 

” It is no use moving the children from one place to another. In 
tho wbolo country there is not a place where a homo can bo built for 
the children of Spain, where they will be in safety. From Madrid wo 
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send moat by rail, bul otherwise by lorry. When we seo such a train 
tearing, parked with women and children, we never know whether 
they will reach their destination alive. Most of them arc bombed on 
the way. A train from Cartagena was blown to pieces. About 250 
women and children were hit. And even those who have arrived at 
their destination, after haring been rescued out of the capital, arc 
bombed there. 

" The children must bo got out, not only of Madrid but out of 
the country. First the sick and weak, and those who are going mad 
with fear. Nor is there food enough in Madrid. For almost a 
month the town was without milk, sugar aud eggs. And they must 
have clothes. So, what we need most is means of transport, children's 
clotting, and places abroad where the children can be taken to. 
Apart from ull this is what the grown-ope are short of." 

" God in Heaven," exclaimed a Spanish mother who bad her 
only son, 15 years old, at the front, " can nothing, or nobody make 
them stop? " 




RELIGIOUS CATEGORIES AS UNIVERSAL 
EXPRESSIONS OF CREATIVE PERSONALITY 

Bsnov Kumar Sahkar 

The Sblp as Creator and Goidb 

MELIGIONS may come, aud religions may go, but creative inao 
It goes on for ever. As an instrument of life and as a creation of 
the human personality religion in its diverse forms and processes is 
universal and eternal. It is the dignity of the individual as the 
supreme fart of the universe that is the foundation of man's spiritual 
existence. 

The group and the society, Nature, the region and the world are 
being prepetually influenced , moulded and re-made by the creative 
personality of man. The role of the individual as the transforming 
force in cultural metabolism has ever been the factual substratum of 
world-evolution. In the sociology of values no estimate of man's 
position ru-A-crs the world is more appropriate than what we find in 
the Jaina Samadhi-iataka, which says 

.VayofydlmCnamitrinfliro 
Jonnmr.ircdnunisra vd 
GururdlmdlmaniuUumai 
NOnyosti pirarr.arthalah . 

It is the self that guides the self, its birth aud its extinction. The sell 
ia its awn preceptor trod there is nothing else from the standpoint of 
superior values. Religion is one of its creations like every other thing 
that belongs to culture or civilization. 

The Psycho-social Gbsvalt in Religion. 

Dharma and religion are almost synonymous or identical catego- 
ries, in so far as each implies a binding or connective principle. A 
cementing or associative ideology is inextricably bound up with the 
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Indian term as with the Buropeau. It is in the tniftert of sociality, 
oolidarisra, harmony or equilibrium, in the domain ol human experi- 
ence*, whether individual or collective, tlia4 vre have to move while 
dealing with the jubilance of dharma (-religion). Naturally, therefore, 
both in the East and tho West no category bo* been taken, consciously 
cr unconsciously, in a more synthetic, comprehensive and all-sweeping 
manner than religion (=rfJwrma). 

Cornpiehe naive categories are as a matter of course clastic and 
rather indefinite in contour an I make-up. A delightful and uften 
dangerous vagueness has therefore atta'bod from the nature of the 
case to dharnta- religion* di*eu*3ioua. Religion has ever and every- 
where been appealed to, as it cau by ah means legitimately be appealed 
to on the most varied items of human life. 

Our Manu and indeed all author* of Dharms-Jdstras before und 
after him have devoted attention as much to tho health and wealth 
of men and women as to their manners, customs, laws and constitu- 
tions. From eugenics, dietetics and sanitation to jurisprudence, 
economics and politics there is no branch of human science, physical 
or mental, indivilua! or social, which has beeo ignored, overlooked or 
minimized in these encyclopaedic treatises. 

Psychologically, therefore, if there is any thing on which the 
human brains have a right to light among themselves it is pre- 
eminently religion (dJtarma). Generally speaking, it would be a aheor 
accident if any two thinking, s:iontific, philosophical or creative minds 
were independently to focus their activities on just tho same phases 
and items of life or thought while dealing with such an all-sweeping, 
synthetic or pluralistic category. A museum of religione is just the 
most appropriate pandemonium of thought, — the veritable battle ground 
of nations. 

In the manner of the chemical analyst in his laboratory it may 
indeed be possible for tho anthropological, historical, scientific or 
philosophical student of religion to isolate the diverse items or aspect* 
of the religious complex from oue another and deal with them one by 
one individually. This intellectual analysis may bo of great help in 
logic, psychology, metaphysics or sociology. But it is the synthetic 
whole,— and not the individual parte— that men and women, even the 
philosophers and ^eientiste themselves, vaguely call religion or dharnia 
when they apply it to theix own life iu tbo liitcicst of day-to-day and 
concrete problems, individual or social. Religion is roally one of the 
2 
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expressions of Ihe psycho-sociu! Gestalt ' or " configuration ■' 0 f 
creative man. In tbe interest of intellectual clarification the Gtaiah 
or structural wliolo may be pulverized into its contentual atoms, into 
the Bcziehunqen (relations) 3nd processes, to use an expression from 
von Wiese's sociology. For certain purposes of scientific and philo- 
sophical laboratory-collaboration wo may dissociate the religious from 
Ihe psychical and the social. This pulverization or dissociation can 
however but load to the isolation of anaemic or bloodless corpuscles such 
as pure abstractions ought to bo called from the viewpoint of human 
values. The auilysia of parts may nourish our brains as a discipline 
in logic : but it is the Gestalt or total inter-relations and fortn-complox 
that rule our life. The identities in the individual item.?, the 
elemental atoms or raw materials may not theiefore lead to any identity 
or formal similarity in the psycho-social or socio-economic Gestalt of 
the persons or groups. 

Tnn Gbstalt of Poimitive Bbitgiox. 

The results of scientific analysis in the field of religion are quite 
well-known. Even in analytical treatments of religion we are but 
presented with a diversity of views. 

In one group s we encounter the viow aa formulated by Wundt, 
-for instance, in his Ethik, that all moral commands have originally the 
character of religious commandments. That religion furnishes the 
beginnings of all morality is almost a postulato with a very large 
number of investigators. The most, extreme view is perhaps to be 
found in Durkhcim's Les Pormet Amenta ties de la tie r digit use, 
according to which science, poetry, plastic arts, law. morality and 
what not have all been derived from myths, legends, religious cere- 
monies and ritualistic practices. 

An exactly opposite view is also tenable. In Westcrmarck's 
Origin and Development of Moral Ideas morality cannot bo traced in 
its origins to the gods or religious ideas. Among very many peoples 
religion cannot be prorcu to be associated with the regulation of 
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6acial life, save he. The independence of morality from religion is 
likewise the conclusion to bo derived from Meyer's studies in the 
Qesehiehte des AUerihumt (history of the unciem world). 

Religion uud society are both creations of man. Instead of estab- 
lishing the religions " interpretation of society " or social “ intorpreta- 
rion of religiou " it is time to recognize or rather re-emphasize the 
supremo majesty of man as t!ie creator of the tlwusand and one itenta 
which constitute the Gestalt of culture or civilization. This is wliv we 
should bo prepared very often for situations :n which the social and the 
religious are inextricably mixed up with each other, instead of the one 
being the /a nction of the other. 

In an objective examination of humun attitudes and relations it ie 
possible even to establish an equation between religion and familv-life, 
as Toennics does in Gemeinsehajt und Gesellschofl (Community and 
Society).) For, j t j, j„ and through the sicreduess ascribed to 
marriage, birth of children, respect for elders, mourning for the dead 
and other incidents of family life that religion has always and every- 
where worked on human spirit and conscience. 

Thus considered, religion is virtually coeval with man and his 
creations. It is impossible to accept the recent thesis of La ilythologic 
Primitive in which L4vy-Biuhl has developed the doctrine of primitive 
society ns being marked by pre-religion. A condition like this is as 
unthinkable psychologically and uudeiuonstrsble anthropologically as 
his conception of pre-logioal or pre-critical mentality such as had been 
established by him iu Lei Fonctions nuntalcs dans let socidtfs 
injdrieuret. 9 

Rather, iu regard to the relations between the logical and the 
pre-logical or illogical an acceptable view is that of Pareto, who in his 
Tratlato di Sociologia Generate has brought into the boldest relief the 
instincts, emotions, prejudices, etc., the cou-logical and non-ratioual 
elements, such as influence the purely rational or mechanistic scheme 
of human life. The activities or behaviours of men and women are 
determined by " constant drives " or ** residues " of personality. And 
these residues arc as a rule so conflicting that human behaviour 

1 Edition o! IBM tLcprp). pp. 87, 23*233. 
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becomes normal!} lo all iutcuts and pur 'poses illoj* U .land relf-conuadic- 
:ory. There ia then plenty of logic in Frazer's standpoint that 
supeMiiions are as natural, nay, as beneficial to human being* as 
rationalism, lcgicalce6s nud self-consistency. 1 

The " irrationals " of Pareto are not bowflver u> lie discovered ns 
the only mental features in the alleged pre-log "» I and pie-religious 
strata of primitive society. Besides, the Paretian irrational* are quite 
in evidenco even in the most hyper-developed conditions of complex 
culture-systems. And criticism, discrimination or logic is to be credited 
to the most primitive of 3ll minds. It would be wrong to identify the 
religious with the irrational. Iu the making of religion the whole 
personality of creative man is active. 

The position of Bougie is, therefore, reasonable which admits 
that ? the logicality and rationality of the primitives are abundantly 
manifest in their religious prescriptions. The modern mind, known 
to be logical and ratioual as it is, has not established any thing more 
serious than obedience to the old, genorosity towards friends, living io 
peace with neighbours, avoidance of intercourse with wives of others, 
such as were imposed by their gods on the Australians. TI 10 divinities 
of the Aodaman* likewise punish thieving, robbery and adultery. All 
those items of "savage " life arc not lest logical and not le=s rational 
than any set of commandments devited by civilized man. 

" L'ezisience d' une mentalile logique " (the existence of a logical 
mentality) may be demonstrated among the Sudanese peoples of 
Belgian Congo. Even the mystical mentality is not absent, although 
rare, says Leydor. 

The mixture of the rational and the Irrational, tho logical and the 
illogical is an luiegral part of the human p.*tjr,hc. Herein is to be 
found the eternal duplicity of man, as Pascal maintained. Morality is 
indeed duulistic, nay, pluralistic. Inconsistencies are nowhere more 
glaring than among the “ leader# " or builders of civilization, whether 
ancient or modern, in whom, as n rule, »# Sorokin ohserves. the 
*• savageiy of a lion,” the " slyness of a fox," or, at any rate, severity, 
cynicism and moral indifferent ism constitute the "necessary pre- 
requisites for successful climbing through many channels." ' 



1 J. U. i'lfjci . Pif.in'i Talk iLoudnii, 1HI8I |>. 14! 
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